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find the work invaluable, as thus furnishing them with concrete facts 
to rest their theories on or to test their theories by. The sociologist 
will find illuminating discussion of many customs, while the general 
reader, if interested in matters of universal human concern, cannot 
fail to get much pleasure and instruction from the reading of the 
book. 

Altogether it is perhaps safe to say that the work is the most im- 
portant contribution to ethical literature within recent years. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Idola Theatri; A Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers from the 
Standpoint of Personal Idealism. By Henry Sturt. London, 
Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. 
xvii, 344. 

This work is a deliberate effort to follow up the campaign of en- 
lightenment begun in the series of essays entitled Personal Idealism, 
of which, as it will be remembered, the author was editor. ' ' The 
indignation with which Mr. Bradley and the Hegelians have greeted 
the advent of pragmatism shows that the Idols of the Theatre criti- 
cised in the following pages possess an importance not merely histor- 
ical, and that they have to be driven from the field before voluntarism 
can get a fair hearing " (p. 6). It is with the intention of contribu- 
ting to this result, and, as it may be presumed, of enforcing the " new 
way of ideas, ' ' that the author has written and published this contro- 
versial pamphlet of over three hundred pages. Speculative power of 
no mean order, as well as courage, is indispensable in an attack upon 
such vigorous thinkers as Hegel, the late T. H. Green, Dr. F. H. 
Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet. I do not doubt that an enlight- 
ened and sympathetic criticism of English idealism would be oppor- 
tune at the present time ; but it could only be written by one who 
knew Hegel from the inside, and not simply through the medium of 
what Dr. Hutchison Stirling would call "the literature of the sub- 
ject, ' ' and who was able to appreciate at their full value the contribu- 
tions of the English representative idealists. Whether the author pos- 
sesses the qualities required in so bold an adventure may be fairly 
doubted. 

The prime mistake of past philosophy, we are told, is the "Passive 
Fallacy," which consists in a "tendency ... to overlook the ele- 
ment of activity in the human self, and to regard the world at large 
as mutable only through defect and infirmity, or even as static be- 
neath its appearance of change" (p. 8). This fallacy is obvious in 
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cosmology. "Science depends on the discovery of uniformities in 
the flux of phenomena," and as " in the eye of science a law is vastly 
more important than its concrete examples," thinkers "have been 
wont to concentrate attention upon the uniformities, to emphasize 
them as the true realities, and to speak slightingly of the mutable 
concrete facts as unreal. So must we explain the tendency to regard 
nature as a fixed system of laws, and as being in its essence statical, 
however it may appear to change. . . . Reflection ought to bring us 
back to see that it is the concrete facts which count, and that laws 
are constructed to help us in understanding the concrete past and 
present, and in predicting and managing the future" (pp. 12-13). 
The Passive Fallacy " applies no less to religion. In the dynamic view 
God is to be regarded as an energy continuously manifested ; in the 
static view the fixed rules of divine action alone are real. Thus it has 
become usual to apply to God every epithet expressing permanence ; 
in Him there is no variableness nor shadow of turning ... so potent 
has the static prejudice grown that to attribute change to God will 
seem almost pagan" (p. 13). Lastly, in the mental sciences the 
Passive Fallacy is "helped by the clear severance which early analysis 
makes between human faculties. . . . Each man is one being, and 
thinks and acts as one; " whereas, "in logic, particularly, the intel- 
lect has been treated as separable from conation. ... It will be the 
task of logic in the future ... to prove that logical functions and 
concepts are moulded and penetrated every way by conative experi- 
ence" (p. 14). 

These sentences are typical of the kind of criticism which runs 
through the whole of the book. Plato, Hegel, and other thinkers are 
supposed to deny the reality of change ; and to affirm that nature is 
"statical," "fixed rules of divine action alone being real " ; and to 
"regard the intellect as separable from conation." These charges 
seem to me to be due to misapprehension. None of the thinkers re- 
ferred to denies ' ' change ' ' ; what they deny is that the changes which 
undoubtedly go on in the world are such as to involve absolute origi- 
nation or destruction. Does a scientific man deny "change," when 
he maintains the doctrine of the " conservation of energy " ? AVhen 
an idealist of the older type denies that the Absolute is in process of 
origination or decease, does he therefore deny that there are changes 
in the finite ? And how can it be shown that, in refusing to admit 
truth to be only what helps to realize human purposes, and affirming 
knowing, feeling, and willing to be distinctions within a single self- 
conscious subject, we lay ourselves open to the charge of breaking up 
the unity of the subject into separate faculties ? 
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Some light is thrown upon these extraordinary misconceptions by 
the indefinite phraseology employed. What are we to understand by 
the statement that science "depends upon the discovery of uniformi- 
ties," and that " laws are constructed to help us in understanding the 
concrete past and present, and in predicting and managing the fu- 
ture " ? It is a fundamental principle of all modern science, no doubt, 
that there are "uniformities" or "laws" in nature; nor does any 
idealist deny that they ' ' help us in understanding the concrete past 
and present, and in predicting and managing the future." But the 
question is whether nature is to be conceived as merely permitting the 
realization of human purposes, or whether nature and man constitute 
a unity of such a character that together they form an indissoluble 
whole. Are "laws" the statement of an actual system, or merely 
regularities in an accidental assemblage of objects and events, which we 
contrive to turn to our advantage, but which for aught we know have no 
rational connection? The "personal idealist," so far as I have been 
able to see, never clearly makes up his mind which of these views he is 
prepared to adopt. He takes advantage of the doctrine that the world 
is a rational system, while making assertions that render the whole 
conception unmeaning. 

" Intellectualism " is the next object of attack. "The intellec- 
tualist can only be defined in the most general terms as one who at- 
tempts to explain everything in terms of thought or reason, to the neg- 
lect of other sides of our experience, more particularly of sensation 
and volition " (p. 16). The philosophy of Hegel, the purest type of 
"panlogism," " regards all experience as thought." Hence it "de- 
nies more or less explicitly various generally accepted characteristics 
of thinghood. One of these characteristics is alienness from spirit. 
Every form of idealism claims that by deeper insight this alienness 
may be transcended, and that matter is ultimately to be regarded as a 
form of spirit ; but every one, except the panlogist, will admit that 
at any view-point short of ultimate, things are not spiritual ; they per- 
sist stubbornly in their own mode of existence. This gulf between 
the spiritual existence of persons and the unspiritual existence of things 
must be ignored by the panlogist " (p. 30). 

Are we to understand that from an "ultimate view-point" the 
" alienness " of things is " transcended " ? If so, the crime of the 
"panlogist " seems to consist in stating what is true, — unless, indeed, 
we are to distinguish between an "ultimate " and a "true" point of 
view. Or is his offence an endeavor to establish this " ultimate view- 
point " by a rigid criticism of lower categories, among them that of 
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" thinghood " ? " Personal idealism ' ' must really decide whom it will 
serve. If it elects for the crass dualism of common sense, it had 
better avoid all assertions about the " spirituality " of matter; if it is 
serious with idealism, it must cease to affirm that " things persist 
stubbornly in their own mode of existence." 

Two foes still remain to be dealt with : " Absolutism," which rejects 
personality in favor of the Absolute, and " Subjectivism," which arises 
from overemphasis on the subjective side of experience. With the 
former Mr. Bradley is deeply infected, though, in contrast to Hegel, 
he conceives the Absolute under the form of feeling. The impractica- 
bility of his " feeling-absolutism " is illustrated by his treatment of 
such ontological conceptions as space and time, and above all of 
personality. These are condemned as "radically unsound," simply 
because they " involve relation " (p. 90). Mr. Bradley's attack, how- 
ever, is held to be "quite ineffective" (p. 91). One naturally sup- 
poses that this defence of space, time, and personality is meant to show 
that these conceptions are true determinations of reality. The reader 
who has fallen into this mistake is soon undeceived. "From this de- 
fence of time [and space]," says Dr. Sturt, " it should not be inferred 
that I wish to affirm their ultimate validity and to argue that they hold 
good absolutely. The obvious fact is that they are human conceptions, 
relative to human faculties and purposes, and not valid beyond them. 
An absolute consciousness has doubtless its appropriate categories or 
cosmological conceptions ; but we cannot tell what they are, except 
that they must be different from ours" (p. 94.) As the author 
up to this point has been contending for the reality of time and space, 
it is somewhat of a shock to learn that after all he denies their "ulti- 
mate validity," does not admit that they "hold good absolutely," 
declares them to be merely "human conceptions," and informs us that 
they are " evidently inappropriate to an absolute being." If so, it is 
obvious that by " reality " can only be meant " appearance." If our 
categories differ from those of an " absolute consciousness," they must 
differ for the worse, unless, indeed, there are two kinds of " realities " 
and two kinds of intelligence ; and if this is his ultimate line of defence, 
the author may be invited to explain how an intelligence such as 
ours, capable only of dealing with its own species of "reality," con 
trives to establish the existence of a "reality" comprehensible only 
by an intelligence armed with categories of which we can say nothing 
but that they ' ' must be different from ours. ' ' Moreover, as ' ' personal- 
ity " must share in the general disability of all " human conceptions, " 
we are entitled to apply to it what our author says of time and space : 
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it has no "ultimate validity," but is "merely a human conception, 
relative to human faculties and purposes." How "personality" is 
to be defended in this way it is difficult to see. 

In dealing with "Subjectivism" our author tells us that "if we 
start with assuming that the self is limited in the first instance to its 
conscious states, we shall have much difficulty in explaining how it 
gets outside them" (p. 139). With this contention the ordinary 
idealist will agree, except that he will be disposed to declare without 
reservation that a self so limited must remain forever imprisoned within 
its " conscious states. ' ' Our author, however, seems to have forgotten 
that, in criticising the " absolutist's " view of personality, he has told 
us that "it is a statement of the plainest fact to say that a soul is more 
separate from its environment than a crystal from its solution " (p. 
97). Apparently he does not see that the dualist, who begins with 
the abstract opposition of subject and object, is forced by a remorse- 
less logic to deny all knowledge of the object by the subject, and is 
thus open to the same criticism as the solipsist. 

In the criticism of individual thinkers, we meet with some extra- 
ordinary judgments. We are told, for example, that Hegel "had a 
mind which was essentially unclear "; a remark which reminds one of 
the Scotch student who, when taxed with misconstruing Cicero, de- 
fended himself by saying that he thought the text was ' ' rayther con- 
fused." In more than one passage (pp. i82n., 203, 271) Hegel's 
"sensuous certitude" is referred to as a flagrant instance of his 
" utterly arbitrary and fantastic " mode of treatment. Hegel, we are 
informed, " there undertakes to prove that immediate sense-experience 
{sinnliche Gewissheit) gives us nothing but pure being {reines Seyn)." 
It would be hard to imagine a more inept criticism. Hegel makes no 
attempt to "prove" that sensation gives us nothing but reines 
Seyn : he describes the first attitude of consciousness as that of an 
uncritical belief in the immediate reality or "being" of the object, 
the attitude in fact of common sense, as represented by Locke. The 
problem is precisely the same as that dealt with by Plato in the 
Thetztetus, and indeed Hegel obviously received from that dialogue, 
combined with the corresponding discussion of the "Sensible" in 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, the suggestion to press home the conse- 
quences of reducing knowledge to immediate, sensible apprehen- 
sion. Anyone who gets at the right point of view will see that Hegel 
is perfectly right in saying that pure or unrelated " being ' ' is the only 
determination of thought here explicitly employed, and cannot fail to 
admire the masterly way in which it is shown that, taken at its word, 
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the sensuous consciousness dissolves experience into nothingness. The 
notion that Hegel is here attempting to reduce the concrete differences 
of sensation to " pure being " is wide of the mark : what he contends 
for is, that, whatever may be the sensuous differences of things, they 
cannot be known in a purely immediate consciousness. 

Much has yet to be done, especially in the characterization of the 
organic system of categories, and in the better comprehension of the 
relations of nature, man, and the Absolute ; but that desirable end 
will certainly not be advanced by an uncritical use of popular cate- 
gories. If "personal idealism "is to be more than an appeal to the 
average cultivated mind, it must discard its untenable oppositions of 
thought and will, nature and personality, man and God. Whatever 
changes are in store for us, it is certain that such abstract antitheses as 
these have had their day, and can bring satisfaction to no one who is 
serious with philosophy. 

John Watson. 

Queen's University. 

Geschichte der neueren deustchen Philosophic seit Hegel : Ein Hand- 

buch zur Einfilhrung in das philosophische Studium der neuesten Zeit. 

Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Aufiage. Von Otto Siebert. 

Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1905. — pp. x, 598. 

The first edition of Dr. Siebert's History was published in 1898. 
Now, after an interval of seven years, the second edition appears, 
"enlarged and improved," with notice taken of the criticisms which 
were offered on the earlier work, but also with the aim of the writer 
substantially unchanged. His purpose still is to accomplish the most 
difficult task of giving a lucid and full account of the philosophical 
movements of the latest years. Beginning with the school of Hegel, 
he traces the development of German thought through the followers of 
Fichte, Herbart, Fries, Schopenhauer, and others ; in Part Second ad- 
vances to the discussion of the progress of the natural sciences and 
their influence on philosophy ; in Part Third considers the newer 
attempts at systematic construction (Fechner, Lotze, Wundt, Eucken, 
Schuppe, and others) ; and concludes his work with a new section on 
' ' The Particular Philosophical Sciences ' ' and an appendix defining 
the fundamental philosophical concepts. 

Besides a definite purpose in writing, Dr. Siebert has a settled phil- 
osophical position, and a characteristic historical method. For him- 
self he is a convinced follower of Eucken, to whom he does not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the foremost place among the constructive thinkers of 
the time (pp. 5, 490). As an historian he is to be classed most nearly 



